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Broadway Director To Examine 


© = ra . . . . 
The Clarke College Drama department will experiment in a new type of theatre and host 
a Broadway director and critic when it presents a day devoted to “The Theatre in. Transition,” 


Saturday, Jan. 21. 


The program will begin with the performance of three avant-garde plays at 2 pm. in TDH. 
The selections include “The Sandbox” by Edward Albee, “The Lesson” by Eugene Tonesco and 
“One Way For Another” by Jean Tardieu. 


A lecture by Alan Schneider, New York critic, lecturer and director, at 8 p.m. will climax 


the day. 

Among Schneider's Broadway 
credits are “A Delicate Balance,” 
“Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 
and “Skin of Our Teeth.” He has 
taught and lectured at Yale, John’s 
Hopkins University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Hofstra College, Circle in 
the Square, Catholic University 
and the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee. 

The theatre of transition, or the 
theatre of the absurd as it is some- 
times called, is to the drama world 
what abstract painting has been to 
the art world. 

Playwrights of this school reject 
the conventional techniques of 
playwriting as ineffective and em- 
ploy startling, sometimes absurd, 
techniques and metaphors, in an 
attempt to reach people in a new 
way. However, the absurdity on the 
surface usually belies a truth un- 
derneath. 

Albee begins with absurdity 

In “The Sandbox” Albee begins 
with the absurd but slowly the 
truth of the situation becomes 
clear through the absurdity. This 
play deals with death and the 
problems that confront the aged 
and dying. 

Tom Beurskens portrays the 
Young Man; Patricia Popa, Mother; 
Bill Sheehy, Daddy; Tracy Hoff- 





Speakers Discuss 
Council, Women 


Comments on a Pseudo-Vatican 
Il and on the role of women are 


on the Aggiornamento lecture 
series agenda here within the 
next month. 


The Rev. Ralph M. Wiltgen, SVD, 
will discuss “Pseudo-Vatican I 
and Its Impact on Our Contem- 
porary World,” on Jan, 24 at 2 
p.m. in Alumnae Lecture Hall. 


Father proposes to show how a 
pseudo-Vatican I, in opposition to 
the genuine Vatican II, could and 
did come into being. He believes 
that it is now the task of the intel- 
ligent Catholic to distinguish be- 
tween the two. 


Father Wiltgen resides at the 
Divine Word Seminary in Techny, 
Illinois, and is former head of the 
Divine Word news service, His 
book, The Rhine Flows Into the 
Tiber: the Unknown Council, will 
be published in March by Haw- 
thorne Books. 


“Women in the Ecumenical Era” 
will be the subject for discussion 
by Mrs. Theodore O, Wedel, as- 
sociate general secretary for Chris- 
tian Unity of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the 
United States. She will speak on 
Feb. 16 at 2 p.m. in TDH. 

Mrs. Wedel has a doctorate in 
psychology from George Washing: 
ton University and has written a 
comment on the decree on the 
Apostolate of the Laity for Docu- 
ments of Vatican II, published by 
America Press, 








Alan Schneider 


Week of Prayer, 
Ecumenical Spirit 
Mark Unity Octave 


This year’s Church Unity Oc- 
tave, a week of concerted prayer 
for reunion of the divided Chris- 
tian family, sponsored by the Na- 
tional and World Councils of 
Churches, will be observed at 
Clarke by special events Jan. 22 
and Jan. 23. 

Hope is this year’s octave theme, 
for optimism surrounds the week 
of prayer for continued increase 
in prayer, action and dialogue. 
With this in mind, Clarke’s Reli- 
gious Affairs Council will sponsor 
a prayer service and informal 
meeting Jan. 23. 

Beginning at 7 p.m. in the West 
Hall Terrace Room, 30 minutes of 
prayer and meditation will be 
led by the Rev. Donald Zelle, St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Theodore Scharle, Loras, and the 
Rev. George Pallas, St. Elias the 
Prophet Greek Orthodox Church. 

Following this, students and fac- 
ulty attending will have an oppor- 
tunity to talk informally with 
guests from the various Dubuque 
churches, schools and seminaries 
invited. 

On Sunday, Jan. 22, students 
have a special invitation to attend 
church services of other faiths, in 
addition to Sunday Mass attend- 
ance. Those wishing to do this 
should note lists posted of the 
churehes and times available, and 
indicate their choice by signing. 

Other observances connected 
with the octave are being spon- 
sored by the St. John’s Episcopal 
Chureh. A vespers service will oc- 
cur Sunday, Jan, 22, with Cath- 
olic and Protestant clergymen par- 
ticipating and a panel discussion 
on Baptism will be given by three 
ministers and a priest at 8 p.m. in 
the Fellowship Hall of Westminis- 
ter Presbyterian Church, Jan, 26. 


man, the Musician; and Mary Ruth 
Hamilton, Grandma, 
lonesco proceeds to absurd 

Employing an opposite technique 
in “The Lesson,” TIonesco begins 
with the conventional and proceeds 
to the absurd. The theme of the 
play centers around the violation 
of young people’s minds by educa- 
tors, 

Bill Shechy enacts the role of 
Professor; Abigail Szujewski, the 
role of the Pupil and Mary Mel- 
chior, the role of the Maid. 

“One Way For Another” is the 
only work of Tardieu that has 
been translated into English from 
the original French. It is one of 
his minor works and, according to 
some critics, lacks the depth of 
Ionesco and Albee. The absurdity 
of social conventions and customs 
provides the theme for the play. 

The cast includes Larry White 
as Admiral Sepulchre; Emalou 
Roth, Mme. De Saint-Ici-Ba; Mike 
Meyer, Cesar; Dave Boylan, Mon- 
sieur Grabage; Ann Dextraze, Mme. 
Grabage; Johanna Brocker, Mllc. 
Cargaison; B. J. Slack, Baroness 
Lamproxie; and Mary Barbara 
O’Connell as Sureau. 

Director for the production is 
drama instructor Miss Dorothy 
Burbach. Senior Marianne McNul- 
ty will serve as student director. 


“ONE WAY FOR ANOTHER,” Tardiev’s drama which opens to- 
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night in TDH, has sophomores Elizabeth Slack, left, and Ann Dex- 
traze in mod vinyl costumes doing tea party calisthetics to em- 
phasize the theme of social absurdities. 


(Photo by Diane McWilliams) 


Silent Stage Puts Life 


into Wordless Mime | 


The “wordless world” of panto- 
imime will come to life with “The 
Silent Stage,” presented by the 
Salomon Yakim Pantomime The- 
atre, January 24 at 8 p.m. in TDH. 

Salomon and Mina Yakim, an 
Israeli husband-and-wife team, 
who studied in Paris with the fa- 
mous Mime Marcel Marceau, came 
to America in 1960 and created a 
permanent company of eight mem- 
bers. 





ABSTRACT FACETS OF LIFE will appear when the eight mem- 
bers of the Salomon Yakim Pantomine Theatre present “The Silent 
Stage” Jan. 24 at 8 p.m, in TDH. 





In short sketches and full-length 
“mime-o-dramas,” the Yakims and 
supporting artists will depict the 
many faces of life—comic and 
tragic, abstract and real. Their on- 
ly techniques will be facial and 
bodily expression, with simple 
lighting and scenic effects, in keep- 
ing with traditional mime. 

An ancient art grown modern, 
pantomime dates from the primi- 
tive stages of civilization and has 
become part of man’s entertain- 
ment world. Technical mastery, 
spontaneity and creativity are all 
part of the exacting art, which the 
Yakims learned in their native Is- 
rael. 

With their “language of silence,” 
the company will present tales of 
life such as Happy Home, the 
Date, the Abstract Painter, Man 
and the Sea, To the Moon, and 
Walks. 

Acclaimed by New York critics 
as “in a league with Marcel Mar- 
ceau,” the Yakims and their com- 
pany are currently on a national 
tour of colleges and universities. 
Marceau appeared at Clarke in 
1960. 


Clarke, Loras Plan 
Professor Exchange 


Sister Mary Ann Michele, chair- 
man of the Theology department, 
has announced the first formal ex- 
change of faculty members be- 
tween Clarke and Loras colleges, 
effective second semester this 
year, 

Sister, in cooperation with the 
chairman of the Loras Theology 
department, the Rev. Robert Vogl, 
will teach one section of sopho- 
more theology, “The Church and 
the Sacraments.” In return, Paul 
Allen, Loras College, will conduct 
a marriage course for juniors and 
seniors. 

Mr, Allen received his M.A. from 
Marquette University and is a 
Doctoral Candidate for Theology 
at Aquinas Institute for Theology, 
Dubuque, 
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Look Blunders in Its Cure 


For Ailing American 


All 95.8 million men in America should 
rise up in protest against Look maga- 
zine’s recent anniversary issue devoted 
to the American man. 

In a series of articles on topics rang- 
ing from “man on the moon” to “man, 
the body,” Look writers have as- 
sembled a hodgepodge of half-truths, 
generalizations ‘and witty bits of ad- 
vice designed to boost the injured ego 
of that hot-house flower, the Ameri- 
can male. 

In the introductory article modern- 
living editor Patricia Coffin bluntly 
points out that American men have been 
“to9 nice for too long” and begs them 
to return to the heads of their families. 
Beware of he-women who are usurping 
man’s traditional role and driving Amer- 
ica’s sons to homosexuality, she warns. 

As an alternative the author sug- 
gests that American men stop allowing 
those monsters known as American 
wives and mothers to dominate them 
and cultivate “a new kind of brain 
and a new kind of (cool) guts.” 

Take back the reins that you handed 
Mom during pioneer days—she’s gotten 
too tough and too strong—and besides 
a dominated woman is a happy woman, 
the apparently undominated Look editor 
tells men. 

Married and dominated author 
Chandler Brossard expands the lament 
begun by Miss Coffin in his section on 
“Man and women.” Alas, says Mr. Bros- 
sard, Pop is not really a flop, it’s just 
that he faces a life more difficult than 
that of his predecessors. The Nonsense 
Missionaries, those sneaky, middle-class, 
college-educated women, are continual- 
ly spreading nasty rumors about the 
“emasculated” American male. 

Besides, even if we are emasculated, 
its not our fault, contends Brossard 
who says that trying to be the nice 
boy that society demands can be a 
real trauma. Contemporary man is 
not really weak, he’s just lonely or 
“disengaged,” to use the author's 
term. 

Disengagement is, of course, a new 
kind of aloneness caused by the under- 
handed manipulation of the innocent 
male by everyone from the State De- 
partment (paradoxically enough, made 
up of men) to his psychology-spouting 
wife. 

Now it seems that even the editors 
of Look have joined the ranks of the 
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manipulators by attempting to dictate 
a few more do’s and don'ts to the 
average American man who, if he is 
the cowering fool portrayed in the 
magazine, may just take their advice. 

But, somehow, the astronaut training 
for a trip to the moon, the soldier wad- 
ing through the rice fields of Vietnam, 
even the student struggling to make it 
into graduate school, seem strangely 
able to take care of themselves—and not 
nearly as scarce as the editors of Look 
seem to think. 

Perhaps if we stop trying to convince 
the American man that he is a milque- 
toast faced by challenges he can never 
hope to meet, he can relax and devote 
his already proven talents to the real 
problems that will always face us, in- 
stead of wasting energy worrying about 
his sad state of emasculation. 


—Sharon Frederick 
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Platteville ; ; ; 
Former Kennedy aide Pierre Salin- 


ger will speak in the college’s ge 
Series, Feb. 6 at 8 p.m. The annua 
Festival of the Arts runs Feb. 8-19, 
followed by @ w.c. Fields Movie 
Festival, Feb. 26 to March 4. 
Cedar Rapids 

ABC felenteiot news commentator Ed- 
ward P. Morgan will speak at Mount Mer- 
cy College, Feb, 6. Author of Clearing the 
Air, the newsman will question “Can We 
Preserve Individual Liberty in Today's 
World?” 

Chicago 

Art-lovers can view the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of Manet’s 
work ever seen in the United States 
at the Chicago Art Institute. The ex- 
hibit of paintings and drawings will 
appear through Feb. 19. 

For theatre-goers, there are several noted 
plays currently on stage. “Philadelphia, 
Here I Come?” continues at the Shubert un- 
til Jan, 28, followed by “Fiddler on the 
Roof,” with Luther Adler, opening at the 
McVickers Theatre, Feb. 1. 

Tennessee Williams’ new version of 
“Summer and Smoke,” now called “The 
Eccentricities of a Nightingale,” is playing 
at the Goodman. The National Repertory 
Theater comes to the Studebaker, Jan. 30 
with rotating performances of Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Tonight at 8:30,” Eugene O’Neill’s 
“A Touch of the Poet” and Moliere’s “The 
Imaginary Invalid,” for five weeks. 

The color movie of Robert Bolt’s prize- 
winning play, “A Man for All Seasons,” 
opens Jan. 25 at the Esquire Theater. To 
the Civic Opera House comes a performance 
by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Jan. 29, 

Finally, for Chicagoland TV viewers, Old 
Town’s Second City troupe is presenting a 
new TV series, “Chicago Festival,” Tues- 
days at 8:30 p.m., spotlighting Chicago’s 
actors, artists, musicians and dancers. 
Rock Island 

At Augustana College, hear famed duo 
Earl Wrightson and Lois Hunt present “The 
American Musical Theater,” Feb. 26. The 
Smithsonian Institute exhibit, “The Build- 
ings of Le Corbusier,” runs through Feb. 5 
at Augustana. 

Dubuque 
In Dubuque, attend the Philhar- 
monic Hungarica Symphony at Loras, 
Jan. 23 at 8 p.m. The group of 80 
Hungarian musicians are making 
their third tour of the United States. 
Those wishin’ for a little bit of Ireland can 
hear the Feis Eireann singers and dancers 
in a varied program, also at Loras, Feb. 27. 
The Dubuque Symphony Orchestra plans 
another concert at Clarke, Feb. 5 at 3 p.m. 

At the University of Dubuque, the Ficke- 
Laird Library is featuring a Theatre 
Architecture exhibit, displaying examples 
of recent theatre architecture in the Unit- 
- a through Jan. 29. The Drama de- 
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L-Board Adopts 
Hours Change 


L-Board recently adopted a proposal 
extending student off-campus hours he. 
ginning second semester. ity Ae proposal 
was okayed by the Faculty Committee 
on Student Affairs, despite the fact that 
both students and faculty admit. that 
problems exist in this area. 

The major concern is an attitude that 
has proven to be contagious: What dif. 
ference does it make if I'm a few min. 
utes late?” Students are failing to ask 
guests to leave until after the proper 
time, perhaps out of thoughtlessness, 
many times because there are others 
who have stil] not signed in. 

When the new hours go into effect, 
the condition will probably persist, in 
spite of the extension of permissions, 
This is just one more arca where noth. 
ing can be done until each of us accepts 
what must be an individual responsi. 
bility —Sharon Frederick 


Holy Termpaper! 
Cliches Escape 


Every year at this time, New Year's 
resolution lists arise, flourish, then quickly 
disappear as the will to improve sags with 
the January snows. 


Students, however, faithfully fulfill one 
perennial resolution: to enliven all end-of- 
term reports, book reviews, themes and re- 
search papers with an unlimited number of 
mouldy maxims, creaky cliches and even 
creakier style techniques. 


For those who still can’t see the forest 
for the trees, it is encouraging to note that 
the majority of term papers relate either a 
keen insight, a startling new approach or 
assure the teacher that the worth of his 
subject cannot be overestimated. 


By no means would the student deliber- 
ately attempt to make a wordy addition 
which would have the tendency to increase 
the size of his paper, but she does try her 
very determined best and sincerely hopes 
that history will reverse itself and the 
teacher will see that her paper aims dili- 
gently to make the world a better place in 
which to live. 


Often the student does try to project a 
better image by veiling her inabilities in a 
mass of obscure language. For instance, 4 
rhetoric teacher may have to analyze the 
following: 


“T have been asked to describe in an un- 
complicated methodology the spherical 
and random associated attributes of the 
drinking glass, per se. Well, I hardly know 
how to begin, but perhaps I could say the 
most direct and adaptable method in this 
context is not unlike the one I shall now 
employ. You see, it’s used for drinking an 
vaguely resembles something sort of quasi 
roundish—although I guess you couldn’t 
term it “round” exactly, without eliciting 
acrid reprisals from the pseudo-geometr! 
cian, . .” 

A chemistry student may choose a more 
relaxed, casual style as she carefully a 
swers the question: “What did you thin 
valuable in lab project number two?” She 
might say: 

_“The purpose of this project was to iden- 
tify the properties of oxygen and I guess 
we did that all right. So it must have 
been a success, if you don’t count the stu 
we lost or that we broke when we dropped 
it down the sink. To comment further, 
did have a little trouble with the bunsen 
burner—it really is a tricky little devil—but 
we finally figured out how to get the 
blessed thing started. After that it was full 
speed ahead, and I really think I got a Jot 
out of it, the experiment, I mean.” : 

In 1967 I would like to see the advent 
of some new cliches and style mistakes 
that have never had to stand the acid test 
of time. Who wants to use an old cliche 
when you can bring into play a brand-new 
one? Of course, it’s hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks, but it’s better late than 
never. 

_While Rome wasn’t built in a day, 2 little 
bit of effort goes a long way. 


—Patricia McClure 
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Five More Juniors 
To Study in Vienna 


Bringing the total number of 
Clarke students studying abroad to 
16, juniors Dorothy Rinella, Su- 
zanne Beauregard, Ann Hyde, 
Kathleen Zanoni and Mary Beth 
Breslin travel to Vienna for sec. 
ond semester study. Already en- 
rolled at the University of Vienna 
in Austria are Mary Jean Kenney, 
Patricia Kerndt, Judith O’Neill and 
Kathryn Thomas. 

Mary Lou Fifield, Marianne Ro- 
wan and Judith Thielen are cur- 
rently enrolled at the University 
of Madrid. Studying at Aix-Mar- 
seilles is Barbara Keyes, while 
Kathleen Hennessey is spending 
the year in Paris. Joan Link is 
jin Rome under Loyola’s junior 
year abroad plan, and Carol Lud- 
wig studies at the East/West Cen- 
ter for Asian Studies in Hawaii. 





“REGISTRATION COMPLETED? Passports ready?” Mary Beth Bres- 
lin questions fellow European travelers, left to right, Dorothy Ri- 
nella, Suzanne Beauregard, Ann Hyde and Kathleen Zanoni, 

(Photo by Patricia Langley) 


‘Shakespeare’ Invades Game Trade, 
Starts New Trend in Literary Fun 


Offbeat games almost topped 
jigsaw puzzles as this year’s hot- 
test Christmas gift item. 

The newest of these games, 
“Shakespeare,” is based on the fa- 
mous bard’s plays and provides 
relief for culture-conscious games- 
ters mired in the monotony of 
Monopoly or semester exams. The 
winner of the contest is the first 
player to arrive at the Globe The- 
atre from one of the four starting 
points: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, 
or Romeo and Juliet. Progress is 
made by way of guidance cards 
containing famous quotations to 
be identified. 

Courier reporters. believe 
“Shakespeare” marks a new trend 
in games for the ’60’s and could 
become the parent for several 
more literary progeny which they 
have suggested. 

Based on the novels of Charles 
Dickens would be Great Expecta- 
tions, a game which challenges par- 
ticipants to travel from Joe’s forge 
to wealth and fame in London. 
Their way is beset by such delays 
as “Go back to Miss Havisham’s 
for a piece of cake.” 

Players advance by identifying 
characters or situations on chance 
eards and following the directions. 
If the player doesn’t expect too 
much from his game, this could be 
a great way of spending some lei- 
sure time. 


—Ann Kennehan 
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th and Main 
Artistic’ jpiganers 
83 ust. 
Bird Girsvrolet Co. 
0 lowa 
Business Supply Co. 
648 Main 
Butt’s Florist 
2300 University 
Conlon Construction Co. 
240 Railroad 
Dubuque Mattress Co., 180 Main 
“Buy direct - save.” 
864 Main Street 
Dubuque Packing Company 
16th and Sycamore 
Dubuque Plumbing & Heating 
Co., 100 Bryant 
Hilldale Dairy 
36th and Jackson Sts. 
Hurd-Most Sash & Door Co. 
Jowa Engineering Co., 2100 
Central Ave. 
F, M. Jaeger, 622 Main 
Johnnie’s Across from Senior 
High, 1897 Clarke Dr. 
John C. Kaiser Co, 
68 Main 
Marco’s Italian Foods 
2922 Central Ph. 80007 
Open every day 
Evening Deliveries 
Metz Manufacturing Co. 
17th and £lm Streets 
Nu-Way Cleaners 
05: 


4 Main 
Pfohl Venetlan Blind Co. 
335 W. First Street 
Pusateri Peppe Pizza 
1202 Main St. 
We deliver—2-1076 
Sandy’s Thrift and 
Swift Drive-In 
703 Dodge St. 
Sweetheart Bakery 
1130 lov 
Telegraph Herald, Inc. 
401 8th Ave. 
Tri- state} Blueprint Co. 
756 
Weber Paper Company 
135 Main 


“Mousetrap.” 












































player works his tokens across 
the board, he has the opportunity 
of adding pieces to the guillotine 
being constructed on the finish 
line. The first player to get the 
exact number of squares to the 
chopping block would be executed 
if someone happened to be on the 
executioner’s square just then. 

Of course the tokens would have 
heads that snap back into place so 
that they could be used again and 
again. 

—Margaret Fettkether 

For even more excitement, Uni- 
versity of California students have 
inspired a game called Utopia 
their version of the perfect aca- 
demic society. The necessary equip- 
ment consists of a carton of eggs, 
a can of red paint, two lengths of 
rope, a gallon of gasoline, and 
several signs reading “Peace.” Ac- 
cording to estimates, the game 
can be played at least 1001 ways. 

—Patricia Mullen 

The Wuthering Heights Game 
is a new form of an old game 
which seems destined to win a 
permanent place on the Clarke 
campus. It provides relief and di- 
version for those caught in the 
mid-season cycle of mixers, basket- 
ball games, and all-girl parties. It 
is non-competitive and has no pre- 
requisite but imagination. 

Only two players are needed. 
Catherine Earnshaw (you) and 
Heathcliffe (any or a_ particular 
boy). A third player, Nellie Dean 
(your best friend and advisor) is 
optional. 

The playing board consists of 
the Grange, Catherine’s house 
(Clarke) on one hill, and Wuther- 
ing Heights (Loras) on an opposite 
hill, where Heathcliffe lives. The 
players move any of the three 
ways: the road, the path or by 
taxi. 


Freshman Views F 


Many Clarkites remember the 
Mississippi flood of ’65, but fresh- 
man Louise Pineider can tell of 
another flood, the flood in Flor- 
ence, Italy, where she witnessed 
the mopping-up operations and 
the restoration of the city during 
her Christmas vacation at home. 

A resident of Rome and fre- 
quent visitor to Florence, Louise 
stated that her father’s business 
along with the entire commer- 
cial section of Florence was de- 
stroyed by the flood. 

At 5 a.m. on Noy, 4 a dam back- 
ing up the waters of the Arno Riv- 
er crumbled and the river explod- 
ed onto the land. Fifty million 
cubic meters of water mixed with 
river mud, sewer water and oil and 
naptha from broken underground 
pipes swallowed the city and de- 
stroyed many priceless art treasur- 
es, 


Catherine is the starting player. 
A variety of factors govern the 
moves. A sprinkle of Chanel No. 
5 is worth ten steps on the road, 
but Ambush is worth only five. 
Staying in the Grange on a dance 
night costs seven steps backwards 
on the path. On the other hand, 
volunteer work for the Wuthering 
Heights Karnival advances Heath- 
cliffe halfway down the path on a 
Saturday night. 

The game is over when Heath- 
cliffe and Catherine meet. 

Once this game is mastered, the 
players advance to more compli- 
cated forms, with such ends as a 
theatre performance in London (a 
movie in Dubuque), or a ball at 
either Wuthering Heights or the 
Grange. They may adapt the moves 
to an endless variety of situations. 

Game time is not limited. Par- 
ticipants may play successfully for 
as long as four years. 

—tLouise Patry 
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‘I'll be home for Christmas’ 


Clarkites Travel Abroad 
For Holidays with Families 


Christmas is Christmas, whether you spend it shoveling snow 
in New York, praying for snow in Illinois, or soaking up sun in 
Florida. For a number of Clarkites, Christmas holidays 1966 were 
spent abroad, at home or visiting, where Christmas can be quite 


different. 
Japanese in Paris 

Junior Saeko Hasegawa, was a 
Christmas traveler to Paris and 
Rome. Saeko flew to Paris, Dec. 
21, to join the croup her father di- 
rects, “The Little Singers of To- 
kyo.” These ten boys and two 
girls participated in a Midnight 
Mass Christmas Eve at Orly Air- 
port, accompanied by a Canadian 
boys’ choir, an African singing 
group, the Vienna Boys’ Choir and 
a French choir. 

Dressed in kimonos, the Little 
Singers of Tokyo sang Latin hymns 
composed in the Japanese scale 
tone while the other groups sang 
Christmas carols from their home 
countries. The 200 voices together 
sang the “Gloria” at the Mass be- 
fore an audience of over 10,000 
people. 

On Christmas day the Japanese 
singers and the French choir sang 
a High Mass at Notre Dame and 
then performed before the Japan- 
ese embassy in Paris. 


New Year’s Eve in Italy 

New Year’s Eve the group sang 
at the Vatican in Rome and watch- 
ed the Italian celebration of New 
Year’s Eve. “The people threw old, 
discarded objects out the windows 
and there was screaming and fire- 
erackers were exploding,” Saeko 
said. 

For Louise and Isobel Kennedy, 
sophomore and freshman respec- 
tively, it was a regular American 
Christmas. What was foreign was 
“Christmas” and “home.” Their 
holidays were spent at home in 
Bangkok, Thailand, where “Christ- 
mas”’ is just a word. 

To get half way around the 
world involved flying from Chica- 
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THE BARD’S GAMEBOARD, complete with chess playing pieces 
headed toward the Globe Theatre, is ready for play in this picture 
taken at Dubuque Toyland. 





“They never expected any- 
thing like that to happen,” 
Louise said. “There was no warn- 
ing even though it had rained 
for five weeks. Italians living 
in basement apartments had 
very little chance to get out. 
People in old folks’ homes 
drowned in their wheel chairs.” 


Forty churches, 50 palaces and 
the entire business section of Flor- 
ence was threatened by the flood. 
The hardest hit was the Piazza 
Santa Croce where the rampaging 
water reached a height of 20 feet. 


Water surged against the 
Church of Santa Croce, and the 
Franciscans who were celebrat- 
ing Mass inside barricaded the 
doors. For three hours the doors 
held but the 60-mile-an-hour 
current finally swept through 
the church. 


(Photo by Diane McWilliams) 


Many Byzantine and Renaissance 
art treasures were destroyed. Lou- 
ise reported that the tombs of 
Michaelangelo, Machiavelli and 
Galileo were flooded. The crucifix 
by Giovanni Cimabue and Gaddi’s 
fresco of “The Last Supper” were 
extensively damaged. Five of the 
gilt bronze panels of Ghiberti’s 
15th century “Doors of Paradise” 
were torn out of the Bapistry but 
later recovered. 


“My father’s warehouse of 
printing machinery was under 16 
feet of water,’ she said. “There 
was no insurance on any build- 
ings so the government gave my 
father a half million lira to re- 
build his business.” 


A student who worked in Flor- 
ence after the flood described to 
Louise the process of restoring 
water-soaked books. After the 





go to San Francisco to Tokyo to 
Manila to Bangkok. According to 
Midwest time, the trip took Louise 
and Isobel from 1 a.m. Friday to 
5 a.m. Saturday. 

Christmas Day Mass had an 
American-Thai influence e. The 
church is associated with the John 
Bosco School for homeless boys 
taught by the Redemptorists. The 
boys’ choir sang Christmas carols 
in English. Few of the boys, ages 
6 to 15, know English, so that 
songs had a decided Thai accent. 
The altar boys were also from this 
school, serving barefoot as usual. 

For the Kennedy family, an early 
Christmas present was the private, 
premiere showing of the tape of 
Louise’s appearance on “To Tell 
the Truth” which was to be tele- 
east Jan. 2. Lights out. Projector 
roll... . Wrong tape. 


Freibourg and Heidelburg 

Two other Clarke freshmen also 
spent the Christmas vacation in 
Europe. Sandra Swiderski spent 
the holiday season at Freibourg, 
Switzerland, visiting her sister, 
who is attending the University. 
Sandra also visited Rome and Ath- 
ens. Barbara Brennan spent her 
vacation with her family in Heidel- 
burg, Germany, where her father 
is employed by John Deere. 


Yuletide, Swiss-style 

While most travelers impatient- 
ly journeyed thousands of miles to 
be home in time for Christmas, 
Mrs. James Kearns, of the Clarke 
library staff, spent Christmas 
abroad with her family in Switzer- 
land. Mrs. Kearns, her husband 
and son, Tom, flew from Chicago to 
Geneva and on to Fribourg to see 
their daughter Connie, a Rosary 
College student, spending her juni- 
or year abroad, 

Christmas Eve in Zurmont, a vil- 
lage at the foot of the Matterhorn, 
was a wonderful experience for 
Mrs. Kearns. At 9 p.m., the church 
bells started ringing and _ the 
echoes bounced back and forth 
across the valley. At midnight the 
people walked up to church in 
the hills to hear Mass, which was 
still said in Latin with the ser- 
mon in three languages. 

Mrs. Kearns mentioned the Swiss 
music box and the hand carved 
figurines she brought back to re- 
member her stay in Switzerland 
and to give a solid realism to her 
entire experience, “because I just 
couldn’t belive what I was seeing. I 
felt so wonderful while I was 
there.” 

—Kathleen Foley 


orence Flood Destruction 


books had been taken from the 
mud and naptha, they were par- 
tially dried in large rooms and 
then distributed to students. A 
piece of blotting paper was insert- 
ed between each page to absorb 
the remaining moisture. 


Handwritten books and manu- 
scripts were handled by special- 
ists, while books that were more 
seriously ruined were taken by 
a group of religious brothers. 


For all the damage and destruc- 
tion, however, Florence and her 
people will one day be restored. 
Louise laughed and said, “After 
the flood the Archbishop gave a 
sermon suggesting that God had 
sent the flood to punish the peo- 
ple for their materialism. You 
should have seen how angry they 
were,” 

—Janice Wilfahrt 
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Salaries vb. Service: 
Crisis Strikes Career Nurses 


In this era of technological ad- 
vances and major breakthroughs 
in medical science, one out of ev- 
ery seven Americans will be hos- 
pitalized this year, These hospitals, 
sadly under-staffed, will need an 
additional 125,000 nurses to care 
for patients. 

Clarke, like other colleges and 
universities interested in attract- 
ing more students to this profes- 
sion, has joined with the Mercy 
School of Nursing in a program de- 
signed to give the hospital’s fresh- 
man nursing students college cred- 
its applicable to a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree following their three- 
year training period. ; 

But despite efforts such as this, 
the situation spells crisis—a crisis 
amplified by nation-wide discon- 
tent. . 
Discontent Explodes into Action 

Registered nurses have staged a 
walk-out in St. Louis, a strike in 
Jersey City and mass resignations 
in Youngstown, all in one week. In 
the past year, discontent, chiefly 
over wages, has exploded into ac- 
tion in numerous major and smal- 
ler cities. 

Nurses, who receive a national 
average salary of $4,500, have 
placed most of the blame for these 
extreme actions on wage disputes. 
Many also express dissatisfaction 
over lack of contact with patients, 
due to paper work burdens, 

To further complicate the prob- 
lem, round-the-clock schedules and 
the introduction of Medicare are 
expanding demands on modern 
hospitals and their staffs. In ad- 
dition, society requires more 
sophisticated and complex skills: 
today’s nurses need to cope with 
a machine age that yesterday’s R.N. 
never dreamed of. 

They are expected to keep up 
with latest discoveries and newest 
trends in the profession, but they 
must depend on private reading or 
short institutes to do it. 

Students Stress Service 

In a questionnaire polling Mer- 
cy student nurses at Clarke, most 
of the girls emphasized service to 
others as their reason for choos- 
ing the nursing profession. All are 
aware of the selfless qualities de- 
manded of them. 

But these student nurses, as fu- 
ture members of a currently down- 
trodden profession, are equally in- 





terested in the future of their 
careers and faced with the reali- 
zation that dedication cannot make 
up for poor salaries and troubled 
rorking conditions. 

en to serve, no matter 
how strong, is no longer adequate 
to attract and hold young people 
to the profession. As one nursing 
student put it, “You can’t eat al- 
truistic values.” 

Some of the future nurses polled 
reason that truly dedicated mem- 
bers of the profession would put 
patients ahead of money, would 
seek more peaceful ways of settle- 
ment and would consider the mor- 
al implications of this action. 
“We Must Be Practical’ 

Others counter such reasoning 
with replies that they must be 
practical and therefore seek a bet- 
ter wage, that other attempts have 
failed and this is strictly a last re- 
sort, and that they have a right to 
better wages. 

One Mercy student nurse 
thoughtfully commented, “It is 
very difficult now to know how 
we would react to taking part in 
a protest involving radical action. 
It could be very dangerous unless 
immediate response was assured. 
And it would be hard to block out 
thoughts of people being neglected 


while nurses are more concerned - 


with comparatively minor matters. 
Yet nurses themselves must live.” 
As hospital administrators sur- 
vey the problem of low wages and 
a shortage of nurses, they also 
face their only alternative — to 
raise room rates. No other sources 
of operative funds are available to 
hospitals, if they are to pay their 
nurses sufficient wages and at- 
tract more people into the profes- 
sion, 
New Program Eases Problems 
Two developments in the field 
of nursing may help to alleviate 
the current problems. Both super- 
visors and students agree that col- 
lege-coordinated programs, such 
as the one between Clarke and 
Mercy, offer definite advantages, 
One director of the program 
here, now in its second year, em- 
phasized that the three-academic- 
years plan which replaces a 36- 
month course of study, frees the 
students during summer months 
either for hospital work, jobs com- 
pletely removed from their train- 
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EXAMINING A MODEL HEART, Mercy Hospital juniors Judy 


Connell, left, and Linda Schlegel discuss the organ’s functions. 





ing or college courses eventually 
leading to a degree in nursing. 

In addition, the nursing short- 
age is being favorably affected by 
the increasing number of men 
entering the field. The nation’s on- 
ly exclusively male nursing school, 
operated by the Alexian Brothers 
in Chicago, has announced its 
closing, thus moving more male 
students into co-educational pro- 
grams. This year Mercy admitted 
its first male student, also the 
first full-time male student at 
Clarke. 

While the fact remains that 
nurses are obviously underpaid, 
there are those who question 
whether economic security or 
new training opportunities will re- 
cruit more nurses to alleviate the 
current shortage. They may make 
nursing more attractive but they 
will not lighten the demands made 
on the individual. But as one ob- 
server has noted: ‘Perhaps the in- 
creased financial incentive will 
bring out the virtue in more peo- 
ple.” 

—Diana Heitz and Judith Vaske 
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Art 

Edmund Demers of the Depart- 
ment of Art will represent Clarke 
College at the College Art Associ- 
ation Annual Meeting in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Jan. 26, 27, and 28. 
The program is under the direc- 
tion of James R. Johnson of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and Pro- 
fessor John Rosenfield of the Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard Universi- 
ty. 

Sister Mary Paulita, assisted by 
Sister Mary Carmelle, both of the 
Clarke art faculty, directed a tour 
of the Manet Exhibition at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Jan. 14, and 
gave a gallery talk to Clarke art 
students. 

On Saturday, Jan. 21, Edmund 
Demers and Sister Mary James 
Ann will conduct the tour and 
comment on the place of Manet in 
the development of Impressionism 
for a second group of students. 

Art faculty members have sub- 
mitted paintings to the Area Oil 
Show at the Dubuque Public Li- 
brary’s second floor gallery. The 
exhibit opens today. Artists within 
a hundred mile radius were invited 
to submit works done within the 
past year. 

Chemistry 

Sister Mary Marguerite of the 
Chemistry department will be a 
visiting lecturer at Columbus High 
School in Waterloo on Feb. 1 
and at De Sales Catholic High 
School in Ossian on Feb. 15. 

Sister will also attend workshops 
at Argonne Laboratories in Gas 
Chromatography on Jan. 20-21 and 
Digital Computing on Feb. 3-4. 





PERSONAL CONTACT with patients, such as cheering John Boge's — 
pneumonia blues, is a nursing highlight for Judy Connell, Mercy 
Hospital junior, but... IT ALL BEGINS IN THE CLARKE LaB 
for first year nursing students Kathleen Weydert and James Wil. 
liams, left, who are preparing a chemistry ex. 
periment. IT CONTINUES for Linda Schlegel, 


below, who fills the doctor’s medication direc. 


ticns at the hospital. (Photos by Diane McWilliams) 
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Judith Winterfeld and Virginia 
McDermott will represent the 
SISEA at the state SISEA Delegate 
Council at Des Moines, Feb. 2 and 
3. 


Education 

Sister Mary Richardine, BVM, 
and Sister Mary Agnes Cecile, 
BVM, attended a conference on 
the New Elementary School, spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals from 
Jan. 12 to 15. 

They spoke to faculty mem- 
bers of Nativity School on prob- 
lems in elementary education on 
Jan, 17, 

As a member of the National 
Council of Teachers’ Commission 
on the English Curriculum,  Sis- 
ter Mary Richardine will help pre- 
pare a final draft of guidelines for 
the preparation of elementary and 
secondary School teachers in Ens. 
lish, at a conference in Chicago 
Jan 26-28, called by the U.S, of. 
fice of Education. ; : 

Sister Mary Edward, PB i 
attend a media institute hee 
versity of Southern California : 
the end of January, a 


Political Science 

The Political Parties 

an 

sure Groups class has ee hood 
a political information que: ti 7 
naire and submitted jt toar. = 
sample of the college Stine 
It will make its findings publte + 
the school. oe 

The annual Weeki 

‘ne -in- ing 
Political Internship ae 
Towa college Students interesteq in 





“CAMPUS CIRCUIT 


political science an expense-paid 
trip to study politics and govern- 
ment in the nation’s capital. 

Sponsored by the Jowa Center 
for Education and Politics, in co- 
operation with the Democratic and 
Republican parties of Iowa, the 
awards will be based on scholar- 
ship, interest and participation in 
politics, and leadership potential. 
A professor of political science and 
the president of the college must 
endorse the student, 


Applicants must submit complet: 
ed forms by Feb, 10, 1967. 

The Advisory Board of the Iowa 
Center for Education in Politics 
will choose the interns. 


Sociology 


“Men of Ancient Yowa as Re- 
vealed by Archaeological Discov- 
eries” will be discussed by Dr. 
ae McKusick in Alumnae 

re sf 
cle all on Monday Feb. 13, 

Dr. McKusick is a member of the 
Department of Anthropology at 
en State University of Iowa. His 

cture will be given under the 
Ponsorship of the American An- 
Nropological Association and the 
National Science Foundation, 


Planetarium 


ane. and February programs 
Winasa’ ete will follow the 
Sean A Mariner IV. This 500- 
equine carried scientific 
sand file oe tw soe SHOH- 
rest te ©s of Mars, sent back the 

closeup Photographs of that 


la 
ee and then moved on to an 
Out beyond Mars, 
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is Not cor 
by churct 


“The state school s 
be the bastion for acad 
dom,” said Dr. Gaylo: 
man, president of the 
of Dubuque. “The lea 
tive type of education 
the most church relat 

Dr. Couchman explain 
in the light of the re 
between the United Py 
Church, her 45 affiliate 
and also in the wider 
Christianity itself. 

‘sense of responsibility’ 

Dr. Couchman said tha 
“affiliated” in regard | 
terian institutions means 
the church “maintains < 
responsibility” toward 1 
torically, he explained, tl 
sibility “has not meant c 
though individual colle 
may maintain a relatior 
the chureh which ranges 
merely nominal to the n 
troiied. Dr. Couchman sai 
board is autonomous in 

Generally, the plant 
are owned by the at 
board rather than by th 
The United Presbyterian 
coramittee on Christian 
evaluates each college a1 
see whether it is maint 
program of Christian cor 

Dr. Couchman said tt 
committee decides that 
is not fulfilling its purp 
strike it from its list of 
colleges, In such a case, | 
Omous board would mer 
On, without vast change: 
‘the Church has a duty’ 

Because Christ, the he 
Church, is truth, the Ct 
cording to Dr. Couchma 
duty to involve itself i 
education. He said that 
volvement should not be 
Cise of control. He said 
establishing a college th 
Was “defining an entity” 
for truth and to “make ji 
In the light of Christ.” 

“We can’t deal with k 
Without having  freedo: 
Couchman declared. “On 
and the Holy Spirit shot 
the college’s search fo 
edge,” he added, “even t 
may cause the church to 
Upset” if the college’s 
don’t always agree W 
church's established posit 
ihe church needs challen 

‘It might,” he added, 
very challenge the churc 
© keep it from growing st 
ae Couchman gave a 
PS ma of academic fre 

lon at the University. 
h - Several years ago a lib 
wey member was suspe 
ite communism in 
nae classes. The board ¢ 
al the University’s policy 

Ip, reviewed the case. 
Ree members agreed v 
eva oe S economic theori' 
lead they all agreed that h 
Was What he believed, 
retained, 


—Sally 





